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The Churches and the United Nations 


HIS moment is opportune for American church- 

men to look carefully at their responsibilities in 
regard to the United Nations, at once structure and 
and symbol of international relations in general. 
The recent elections have opened a door which can 
be swung toward helpful bipartisanship in the for- 
eign policy of the United States, or toward destruc- 
tive wrangling. The Ninth Assembly of the United 
Nations is in session, with fresh interest in hints 
of renewed discussion of armaments, in the entry 
or return of communist states to commissions and 
to specialized agencies which they have boycotted, 
and in the milder manners of those states. Public 
discussion of Charter revision grows, inviting re- 
appraisal of the United Nations organization as 
a whole. Relationships in and with Western Europe 
and Southeast Asia are being redefined; relations 
with Formosa, South Korea, and Japan are in new 
stages—most of these issues formally outside the 
United Nations, but inseparable from the problems 
of the basic network. 

Through the Commission of the Churches on In- 
ternational Affairs, which does so much work in 
United Nations circles on behalf of the World 
Council and the International Missionary Council, 
through the Department of International Justice and 
Good Will (National Council of Churches—now 
in course of changing its name to the Department 
of International Affairs), and other familiar organs, 
the churches and many individual Christians are 
related to the United Nations and to elements of 
the United States Government concerned with inter- 
national issues. To the major, complex concern of 
peace are added important secondary interests such 
as human rights, care for refugees, trusteeship, re- 
habilitation of Korea, technical assistance and other 
aid to undeveloped lands. The churches carry on, 
through varied avenues of education, extensive ef- 
forts to extend information, to deepen concern, and 
to increase supporting interest in the United Nations 
as an overall institution, in the work of some of its 
specialized agencies, and in relevant national policies. 
The whole enterprise of the churches is creditable 
in essence, but requires radical broadening and 
deepening, to bring vastly more church people into 
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intensified and enlightened concern, and so to exert 
a stronger and sounder influence upon national at- 
titudes and for international cooperation. 

Two suggestive tests of the present degree of 
achievement might be proposed. What fractions of 
the members of the several local congregations with 
which you are most familiar have a vigorously 
wholesome attitude toward other nations and a 
Christian sense of world relations, reasonably satis- 
factory information, and a will to carry their out- 
look into voting and other forms of public action? 
Again, what fraction of the members of Congress 
and members of the executive and foreign services, 
most of them also members of churches, are signifi- 
cantly affected in their acts by Christian training 
for world relationships, and have any sense of sup- 
porting fellowship and critical judgment from the 
great mass of their fellow-Christians ? 

The United Nations has sufficient troubles from 
plain human nature and from the basic discord with- 
in the Security Council. A union to maintain the peace 
is radically ruptured when the chief threat to peace 
is inside, armed with a veto against measures of 
security. Presumably the threat would be more dan- 
gerous outside. In any case, it is the duty of mem- 
ber nations, most of all the duty of the wealthy and 
the strong, to join heartily in the opportunities of 
association and cooperation which still abound. The 
United States has not put into the United Nations 
enough top-grade personnel. It has been unsteady 
and niggardly in suport of technical assistance and 
other collective measures in aid of undeveloped 
countries, while relatively extravagant in foreign 
aid programs for its own purposes under its own 
political labels and management. The list of short- 
comings is lengthy. Without scorning the modest 
merits of participation which belong to the United 
States, a far more substantial and consistent effort 
is required. 

The opportunities offered by the United Nations 
for negotiation on the issues that mean peace or 
war are immense. The channels for constructive 
international progress are manifold, alike in eco- 
nomic, social, political, cultural activities. If these 
advantages were to disappear tomorrow, that fact 








would be the sign of catastrophe. But indifference 
and starvation can destroy the hopes and gains set 
in the United Nations, as remorselessly as could one 
dramatic renunciation. 


Moreover, for the United States, the United Na- 
tions organization has a peculiar value that should 
appeal powerfully to Christians. In the United Na- 
tions, the United States must take a worthy part 
in the concerns of the whole world, or conspicuously 
lose leadership, influence and honor. Every Amer- 
ican word or act is there under the immediate scru- 
tiny of scores of other nations. On many issues, 
our vote is one among sixty. We deeply need that 
discipline. Even though our total power and rank 
in the United Nations are much greater than that 
ratio suggests, they can be effective only by persua- 
sion directed toward the well-being and the feelings 
of others. This is the schoolroom of world commu- 
nity, which should be dramatized in significance for 
every man, woman, and child in our land. We are 
but six or seven per cent of all God’s children, 
ordinarily acting without real regard for the rest. 
But in the United Nations we are brought into com- 
prehensive, face-to-face partnership with incom- 
parably more of the members of His family, than 
in any other association or any other picture. Here 
are Christian theology and Christian ethics making 
their demands in the actualities of this world. How 
much do the churches care? 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Readers of this journal may sometimes wonder 
why the Editors are so reticent about politics. This 
requires some restraint! It is recognized that the 
journal is not based upon a very clear consensus on 
matters which divide the political parties at present. 
We have consistently tried to avoid partisanship in 
our editorials. It is within the consensus that unites 
the sponsors and editors of Christianity and Crisis 
to say that we are glad that the campaigns of vilifi- 
cation did not pay the dividends which those respon- 
sible for them expected. The voters seem to be tired 
of the efforts to discredit candidates who have a 
record of obvious loyalty and integrity by linking 
their names with communism. We saw one race 
in which issues that mean much to readers of this 
journal were clear—the race for the Senate in II- 
linois. The decisive victory of Senator Douglas was 
one of the brighter spots. He will give good support 
to President Eisenhower on many issues, especially 
on foreign policy. It is to be hoped that on the most 
fateful questions which confront our country there 
will be a constructive bi-partisan policy. It is en- 
couraging to see that Mr. Dulles is thinking of 
bringing into the State Department a Democrat who 


will play something of the role that he himself 
played under previous administrations. 
x * * x 

It is significant that many of our journalists who 
are known to be thoughtful observers have come to 
the strong defense of John Paton Davies, Jr. With- 
out knowledge of the record in this case, no one can 
speak definitively about it but it is a good sign that 
so many leading writers and commentators feel free 
to speak out as they do. This is true of Roscoe 
Drummond, C. L. Sulzberger, James Reston, the 
Alsops, Eric Sevareid and others. Roscoe Drum- 
mond speaks for all of them when he writes in the 
New York Herald Tribune, which editorially gives 
lip service to the decision in this case: “If the gov- 
ernment keeps this up—and its decision on Davies is 
more powerful than any policy directive—it won't 
have a Foreign Service worth the cable costs to 
transmit its judgments.” The New York Times both 
editorially and in the columns of Reston and Sulz- 
berger strongly criticizes the decision. We can be very 
thankful for the courage and independence of some 
of our newspapers and radio networks. Eric Sev- 
areid, in a moving radio address, said that he did 
not know another man anywhere who was a better 
example of human wholeness, of what a human be- 
ing ought to be, than Davies and he had seen Davies 
during the war under conditions of great stress. 

The Davies case should remind us of many per- 
sons who are less well known, who have fewer 
friends able to defend them but who are also victims 
of our self-defeating obsession with security. It is 
self-defeating because it actually makes us less se- 
cure. It undercuts our foreign service. It discour- 
ages our best scientists. It spreads the poison of 
fear and mutual suspicion in most departments of 
our government. Is it not possible that the following 
truly dreadful thing is taking place in our midst: 
that, without anyone’s intending it to be so, thou- 
sands of persons are engaged in investigating other 
thousands of persons under conditions which make 
it to the interest of the first group to find the others 
security risks? This does not mean that these in- 
vestigators are usually ccnsciously and dishonestly 
serving their own interests. Only if they have more 
courage than we can expect of ordinary men, can 
they act freely since the pressures on them are so 
pervasive and continuous, and the threat hanging 
over them is so great if they allow one person to slip 
through who might later be judged a security risk. 

We saw pressure being exerted openly against 
Judge Youngdahl by the Department of Justice as 
though that Department felt under pressure itself to 
secure a conviction. The thing that is being described 
here is to be found in departments which do not have 
much to do with matters of security. It has gained 
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a momentum which, because it is so far beyond the 
intentions of the more responsible leaders of our gov- 
ernment, has something demonic about it. 

One outrageously unjust element in the security 
program is that men are suspended without salary 
on the basis of unproved charges, This is punish- 
ment in effect even though months later—perhaps a 
year later—back salary can be collected if the person 
is cleared. The financial anxiety in the meantime is 
punishment. When one realizes what foolish allega- 
tions may easily constitute charges in these cases, 
one can gain some idea of the extent of the injus- 
tice that is done. The re-examination of the whole 


The Laity 


CAMERON P. 


MONG its “firsts” the Evanston Assembly will 

go down in history as the first to make the laity 

in their secular employment a topic of major ecu- 

menical importance. This particular Section with its 

Report, therefore, needs to be approached as an act 

of breaking new ecumenical ground rather than 
building upon earlier ecumenical foundations. 


I 


This is not to imply that what the Evanston As- 
sembly sent down to the churches is without great 
merit. I feel safe in predicting that phrases in the 
Report “recommended to the churches for study 
and appropriate action” will long echo throughout 
the churches. “The ministry of the laity” as spelled 
out in the Report should be a memorable one. “The 
laity are the Church’s representatives no matter 
where they are” goes to the heart of the matter, as 
does “The real battles of the faith today are being 
fought in factories, shops, offices and farms, in poli- 
tical parties and agencies, in countless homes, in the 
press and radio and television, in the relationship of 
nations.” The Report embodies much authentic and 
incisive Christian thinking. With the exception of 
what they said about race, nowhere else did the 
delegates go further in the spirit of humility and 
self-criticism. More than ten times within a report 
of a little over 4,000 words the “gulf between the 
faith and worship of many lay people and the work 
which they do during the week” is laid bare. 

What the Evanston Assembly did and _ said 
through its Section on “The Laity—The Christian 
in His Vocation” can be compared to no other event 
in ecumenical history. This simple fact sets this 
Section off from the others, with the exception 
again of the one dealing with racial and ethnic re- 
lations. This Section had therefore a basic task in 
the sense of original formulation. Its discussion on 
the meaning of the laity within the purpose of God 
for both the Church and the world was exploratory 
in character. So also was the elaboration of the 


security program is called for now. This moment 
is politically better than any moment is likely to be 
again until after the elections in 1956. One always 
hopes that the President will use his great popular- 
ity to create a new situation in the public mind and 
this he can still do on this issue. The National Coun- 
cil of Churches’ Committee on the Maintenance of 
Human Freedom should say and do something soon. 
One thing that it might do would be to initiate an 
investigation concerning the human cost of this se- 
curity program, the effect that it has on the morale 
of innocent people and upon their families. It could 
begin by consulting the pastors in Washington, D. C. 
JAB. 


at Evanston 
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HALL 


Christian meaning of work in its theological per- 
spective and its modern sociological setting. And 
beyond these the Section was ultimately responsible 
for bringing these two concepts together into a vital, 
meaningful whole. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that there was 
vigorous debate on the meaning of work and voca- 
tion as understood in the light of the great Christian 
doctrines, especially of Creation and Redemption. 
It was not wholly surprising, either, that a few were 
inclined to deplore the emphasis upon the laity in the 
world rather than tn the churches in terms of the 
latter’s institutional and organizational need. But 
this focus had been determined by the Central Com- 
mittee of the World Council—happily so, as prac- 
tically everyone agreed. “The principal object of 
this discussion, therefore,” the Report states, “is 
to make clear the practical meaning of Christian 
vocation in all the occupations or professions in 
which lay folk engage.” 


II 


An early need was to agree on who is meant by 
the “laity.” For the purpose of the assigned theme 
these were described in sociological terms, being 
distinguished “from the clergy and from full-time 
church workers” in that they “earn their livelihood 
in a secular job and therefore spend most of their 
waking hours in a ‘worldly’ occupation (not exclud- 
ing housewives).” This view of the laity carries far 
implications for an understanding of the nature and 
mission of the Church. The Church and the world 
meet where the laity are at work for their livelihood. 
The Church is inevitably in the world because her 
laity are inevitably in secular employment and else- 
where in the world. In this simple truth lies the 
uniqueness of the ministry of the laity. That of the 
clergy is within the Church and the laity have the 
privilege and opportunity of sharing in it. But the 
ministry of the laity is in the world as well, and 
none but the laity can render this ministry. 








But whence comes Christian understanding of the 
daily work which distinguishes the laity? The ap- 
proach which the Section chose to take was again 
sociological or existential. It singled out three as- 
pects of work: built-in necessity, service to society, 
and the expression of the creative spirit. They are 
recognized and experienced in varying degrees by 
those who work. These aspects which “in real life 
overlap” were discussed at length from the perspec- 
tive of Biblical and later Christian thought. Each 
was deemed to have validity in Christian doctrine 
and to contribute to social and individual well-being. 
But at the same time each is capable of leading to 
frustration and disintegration when they become the 
expression of human pride rather than faith and 
obedience. 

But the Assembly went far beyond this general- 
ized consideration of daily work. The world which 
the Church meets today through her laity at work is 
a world of advancing industrialism. “There is spe- 
cial need for Christian consideration of some of 
the special problems in a highly organized industrial 
society.” The members of the Section were aware 
that an overemphasis on industrialism holds dangers 
in ecumenical thinking for a number of churches 
are in populations that are still highly and even 
primitively pre-industrial. It is quite likely that if 
the Section had had more time for discussion and 
drafting and more delegates from Asia and Africa, 
fuller reference to work under non-industrial condi- 
tions would have been incorporated. But these con- 
siderations aside, there is still ecumenical validity 
in viewing industrialism as the key to the occupa- 
tions and professions in which today’s laity are called 
to exercise their Christian vocation. In terms of 
its impact upon the life and character of individuals 
and upon the affairs of nations and societies the 
industrial segment today is “the most symbolic, 
representative, and decisive aspect of that economy 
and its influence penetrates . . . so that the non- 
industrial worker has no escape.” 

Technology includes of course the use of machin- 
ery but the members of the Section showed a greater 
preoccupation with its social aspects. The factory 
system was an early, as mass production is the latest, 
manifestation of this. In today’s “highly organized 
industrial society” daily work inescapably involves 
lay people in group decisions, associated activity, 
insecurity in employment, and complex social 
structures. 

Some people are more aware than others of this 
intricate and pervasive interrelatedness. The Report 
points to a few of its implications. 1) Today’s deci- 
sions in daily work are often decisions by a group 
where the individual is only one member. 2) To 
improve working conditions or otherwise change 


1Work and Vocation, edited by John Oliver Nelson, 
Harper & Brothers, 1947, pp. 127-8. 
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“the structure of his occupation” the Christian must 
often become part of a “united struggle.” Christian 
vocation in today’s occupations and professions may 
well lead the Christian to become active in a labor 
union, farmer’s group, professional association and 
the like.”” 3) “Because work is a divine ordinance 
for human life,” job security for oneself is not 
enough; the Christian layman will engage in “pro- 
moting measures which will insure the opportunity 
of all those who wish to work to secure employ- 
ment.” 4) The mutual interest often engendered 
among members of a working group can lead to 
narrow group interests or to subordinating the in- 
dividual to the group. . . . These are among the 
reasons why “serious conflicts will arise as Chris- 
tians have to relate their vocation to their daily 
work,” 
III 


Churches are generally ill-equipped to help with 
the spiritual and ethical conflicts inherent in modern 
work where individuals are inextricably a part of 
group behavior and responsibility. “The traditional 
concern of Christian ethics with personal morality” 
has limited relevance for laymen whose Christian 
vocation must be exercised in occupations and pro- 
fessions where “the ethics of group responsibility” 
are daily required. The Section showed its strong 
concern about this by a double reference in its 
report. 

This is one of the many instances where the As- 
sembly challenges the churches to acknowledge the 
“sulf” between what a layman finds in them on 
Sunday and what he meets up with in his Monday 
through Saturday employment. And whence this 
gulf? Is it that the churches are removed from the 
world where “the real battles of the faith are being 
fought in factories, shops, offices, and farms...” ? 
On the contrary! The opposite is the case in the 
magnificent view of the laity as the “Church’s rep- 
sentatives no matter where they are.” With empha- 
sis the Report declares that “the fact is that the 
Church is already in these spheres in the persons of 
its laity.” The gulf is due, therefore, not to separa- 
tion, but to irrelevance, not to remoteness, but to 
ineffectiveness. 

The Report is a call to the churches to identify 
where their ineffectiveness lies and what contributes 
to it. Both clergy and the laity in this country will 
do well to use these passages in the Report as a 
searchlight upon our own denominations and local 
churches. I am referring especially to the parts of 
the Report entitled “The Present Situation: Chris- 
tian Faith and Daily Work” and “The Ministry of 
the Laity: How Can It Become Effective?” 

It is recognized that in part this problem comes 
out of changes and conditions within the work life 
and its modern social context. But for the members 
of the Section, the heart of the problem lies within 
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the churches themselves, and hence with what the 
churches can do about it. Narrowly pietistic views 
of the Christian faith, an inherited false understand- 
ing of daily work, snobbishness in attributing more 
human dignity to some useful occupations than to 
others, a double standard between the clergyman in 
his calling and the layman in his, ‘the atmosphere 
of an old fashioned middle class culture now radi- 
cally changed in society but surviving in the church, 
—these are among the many situations needing 
change where churches can take hold in their own 
life. 

The Report ends with constructive suggestions 
for self-examination and remedies by the churches. 
The balance and scope of these proposals may be 
seen by lifting out two for special mention. On the 
one hand, there is pointed out the need for greater 
basic Christian teaching (“theology is not for clergy 
only”). By itself “an active and organized laity” 
is neither enough nor even necessarily desirable ; it 
could prove to be a “menace if it were not well in- 
structed in the essentials of Christian faith and life.” 
On the other hand, it is likewise pointed out that 
churches can become too preoccupied with their own 
activities. These compete for the time of their laity, 
and in some instances the ministry of the laity may 
call for less time spent in church life and more 
time as the Church’s representative in the groups 
and activities of the common life. “The Christian 
who, for example, throws himself into the social 
and political struggle should be actively encouraged 
and considered a gain, not a loss, to the Church.” 


IV 


In several countries from which many members 
of the Section came there is tangible evidence of a 
mounting sense of responsibility by the laity for the 
common life, especially where men buy and sell, em- 
ploy and are employed. In Great Britain, the Chris- 
tian Frontier may be cited; in Greece, Atkines; in 
the United States and Canada, the Christian and his 
daily work movement ; and in Germany, the evangeli- 
cal academies. In the admirable survey prepared for 
the Assembly and this Report coming from the As- 
sembly these and similar developments now have an 
ecumenical basis to strengthen and stimulate them to 
go forward. 

Phrases such as “the Christian in his vocation” 
and “the ministry of the laity” to some at first may 
sound strange and somewhat unclear. But as spelled 
out in the Report and filled in in the survey they 
stand for concepts that are dynamic—even revolu- 
tionary—in their impact initially upon the churches 
and subsequently upon the common life. These con- 
cepts push the claims of the Gospel far beyond per- 
sonal and family relationships and far beyond the 
acceptance of prevailing standards of individual and 
group behavior. They shatter the introverted view 
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which churches often have of themselves. They 
bring the searching light of Christian insights and 
social analysis into the spirit, objectives, and struc- 
ture of today’s work life. They accept as inherent 
the involvement of the laity in conflicts and tensions 
in the fulfilment of their calling in daily work. 


These are major elements in the understanding 
which the Protestant and Orthodox Churches share 
about the thrust of the churches in their laity into 
the workaday world. Behind this ecumenical under- 
standing is an ecumenical sense of urgency that, as 
the survey puts it, “One of the greatest tasks of the 
Church today is to grasp clearly the significance of 
the lay ministry im the world.” 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 
Protestant Chapel Dedicated in Stalinstadt 


Berlin (RNS)—A 400-seat Protestant emergency 
chapel in Stalinstadt, Soviet Zone steel city, was dedi- 
cated by Dr. Guenther Jacob, Evangelical Superin- 
tendent General of the Lausitz district. 


In his dedicatory address he said, “The Christian 
faith is no longer a thing we can take for granted. There 
are men who reject it clearly and openly from the per- 
spective of another world-view. Only he who knows 
nothing about the reality of another world as the Bible 
reveals it can be surprised about this. There will be 
people who will see this chapel as a relic of a past era, 
as a place where ‘harmful religious superstition’ is to be 
preached. Such convinced opponents of the Christian 
faith, however, are better than Christian opportunists 
and running dogs. We have no use for a Christianity 
which is a kind of a bourgeois world view, to which all 
the ‘good people’ belong. We Christians in this new city 
must affirm this in our first divine service: for us the 
altar of the Church and the furnace of the steel mill 
are one. Where this unity is lost the Church becomes 
a religious never-never land apart from life, a sectarian 
corner filled with spiritual Pharasaism. And the un- 
churched fail in their task to respond in their lives to 
God the Creator. They are trapped in the labyrinth of 
daily life and collapse at the end in exhaustion. Both 
belong to human life: the house of God and the factory 
and the office, the place of work. Man must find his 
way in the hard reality of daily life, but he should know 
that in the middle of this world in which unrest grips 
all our hearts there is a place of blessing and of peace 
where he can come to God and to himself. Let our 
song of praise never cease, even in Stalinstadt. At the 
altar, which in the early Christian time was also the 
grave of martyrs and around which the congregation 
has always gathered for the Lord’s Supper, we Chris- 
tians should praise God just as Christian witnesses of 
all times have done.” 

Last spring, the East German Communist govern- 
ment agreed to permit the building of a Protestant and 
a Roman Catholic church in Stalinstadt after reversing 
a previous policy of not allowing any church structures 
in what the Communists call the “first Socialist city of 
Germany.” Stalinstadt, built in 1951, contains the larg- 
est steel works in the Soviet Zone. It has 15,000 in- 
habitants. 











Evanston on International Affairs 
A Critique of the Report from Section IV 


ERNEST W. LEFEVER 


N authorative ecumenical pronouncement has 
two essential elements—it must reflect a con- 
sensus which has emerged from an intensive dia- 
logue of Christians from many lands and traditions 
who seek to discover God’s will on a particular prob- 
lem and the dialogue must have taken into account 
all relevant sources of insight inside the churches 
and outside. The Evanston Report on “Christians in 
the Struggle for World Community” emerged from 
a dialogue that had not been sufficiently intensive or 
extensive and it did not take fully into account cer- 
tain significant channels of God’s self-disclosure. 
Central insights from the academic disciplines of 
history and political science were conspicuous by 
their absence. The tentative and partial character 
of the report is acknowledged by the drafters, and 
it, along with the other five section reports, was 
“received” by the World Council Assembly and 
“commended” to the churches. It was not “adopted” 
as an ecumenical pronouncement. 

The Report reflects the strengths and weaknesses 
of the most vocal spokesmen of the churches’ con- 
cern for international affairs among World Council 
communions. Perhaps the main contribution of the 
Report is its restatement of the universal goals of 
peace and justice which stand in judgment against 
the provincial loyalties of men and nations. The 
Report makes some contribution to the understand- 
ing of world affairs and foreign policy, but it does 
not begin to measure up to the best secular or Chris- 
tian writing in the field. 

The mediocrity, distortion and error which creep 
into ecumenical documents are in part the inevitable 
concomitants of the process by which they are writ- 
ten, but basically these faults reflect the theological 
contradictions in the traditions which contribute to 
the dialogue. In its unmistakable Anglo-Saxon the- 
ological bias the report at significant points stands 
in opposition to the report on the Main Theme, 
“Christ—the Hope of the World.” The drafters’ 
confidence in man and in the possibility of “earthly 
justice, freedom and peace for all men” would have 
shocked the Reformers. 

Honoring the limitations of the writers not to 
deal with “specific international tensions” let us ex- 
amine the main thrust of the report by noting its 
answers to three questions: I. What is the char- 
acter of the world situation? II. What goals should 
Christians seek? and III. How will these goals be 
reached? As we examine the report we will be 
concerned mainly with its unstated and perhaps un- 
examined theological and political assumptions. 


Faulty assumptions about the nature of man, his- 
tory and world politics lead to a faulty analysis of 
the world situation and to unrealistic and irrelevant 
recommendations for bettering it. The assumptions 
of the drafters, for example, made it possible for 
them to assert that the “Council of Europe and the 
Organization of American States provide the major 
examples . . . of regional organizations for collective 
self-defense,” while NATO was not even men- 
tioned. Further, the report said nothing about the 
relation of military power to diplomacy, the neces- 
sity of negotiating from strength, while three para- 
graphs were devoted to the promotion of human 
rights through international action. 

Faulty assumptions lead not only to bad analysis 
and irrelevant “solutions,” but to irresponsible and 
ineffective behavior. In short, bad theology leads to 
bad politics and bad ethics. 


I 


The present situation, says the report, is character- 
ized by a conflict between social and political sys- 
tems, ideologies and “rival power blocs,” and by the 
massive “revolt against economic deprivation, poli- 
tical bondage and social inequality.” “Underlying 
the more obvious barriers to genuine world com- 
munity is the lack of a common foundation of 
moral principles.” 

The brief analysis of the world situation is vague, 
incomplete and two-dimensional. It reveals a con- 
fusion between the permanent elements of the world 
struggle and their current manifestations. At one 
point the report speaks of the “clash of national 
interests, social systems and ideologies” as “current 
tensions.” Are these tensions not in fact current 
manifestations of the unending struggle for power 
among men and nations, which in turn springs from 
man’s age-old rebellion against God? The report 
seems to asume that if we work and pray hard 
enough the power struggle will one day give way to 
an “international order of truth and peace.” 


II 


The lion’s share of the Report is devoted to re- 
stating the familiar goals of world peace long ac- 
cepted by most “ecumenical” Christians and other 
liberal democrats. We must work to eliminate war, 
totalitarian tyranny, aggression and imperialism and 
to establish a “lasting peace” of “freedom, justice, 
truth and love.” Although measures short of these 


ultimate goals may be “frail expedients” we are mor- 
ally obligated to work for such partial objectives. 
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In dealing with the struggle between the Soviet 
and non-Soviet worlds the Report advocates six 
“minimum conditions to be met by both sides” which 
can serve as “a transitional stage or point of de- 
parture” on the road to “an order of genuine co- 
operation.” The conditions are: 1) a belief that 
peace is possible, 2) the unwillingness of either bloc 
to use force beyond its present sphere of influence, 
3) a vigorous effort to end injustices that might 
lead to war, 4) “a scrupulous respect for the pledged 
word,” 5) “a continuous effort to reach agreement 
on... peace treaties and disarmament,” and 6) 
a “readiness to submit all unresolved questions of 
conflict to an impartial international organization 
and to carry out its decisions.” 

The trouble with these “minimum requirements” 
is that they are not minimal at all, and at least one 
of them is completely beyond the realm of possi- 
bility. If it were politically possible for the Soviet 
Union or the United States to submit “all unre- 
solved” conflicts to an international agency and ac- 
cept without question the judgments of that agency, 
that nation would forthwith cease to be a nation, 
because the effective political power (sovereignty) 
which is the central characteristic of a nation state 
would have passed to the international agency. Thus, 
this “minimum requirement” is no less than a de- 
mand for world government now. The utter un- 
realism of this demand is illuminated by the fact 
that the member states of the United Nations after 
four years of consideration cannot even agree on a 
definition of “aggression.” 

Throughout the Report sweeping goals and specific 
demands are set forth with little regard for the 
possibility of their achievement. The writers tend to 
ignore two elementary facts: 1) the decisions of 
war and peace are made by the governments of 
nation states, especially the super-powers; and 2) 
the foreign policy alternatives open to these govern- 
ments are highly limited by the power and unpre- 
dictability of actual or potential enemies, by the 
restraint of allies, by the reluctance of uncommitted 
powers, by public opinion at home, and by the inex- 
orable vicissitudes of history in general. In his recent 
book Adlai Stevenson says: “Every day politicians 
[and preachers] . . . swear eternal devotion to the 
ends of peace and security ... And every day 
statesmen . . . must struggle with limited means to 
achieve these unlimited ends.”* 


The failure of the Report to submit to the disci- 
pline of the achievable is due in part to its confusion 
of what is presumed to be desirable with what is 
politically possible, and, on a deeper level, a confu- 
sion of “social progress” with Biblical hope. The 


1Call To Greatness, Harper & Brothers, 1954, p. 2. See 
also Charles Burton Marshall, The Limits of Foreign Policy, 
Henry Holt, 1954. Note especially Chapter 1, which deals 
with the limits of U. S. foreign policy. 
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constant reiteration of lofty goals without coming 
to grips with the limitations as well as the possibili- 
ties of the human situation leads to social ineffective- 
ness and moral irresponsibility. Modest goals lead 
to effective and responsible action. Grandiose blue- 
prints end in disaster. Someone has said that the 
1920’s reached for utopia and gave us hell. 


III 


In a revealing understatement the report warns 
that world peace “will not be easily or quickly at- 
tained.” But its recommendations for reaching the 
goals do not seem to take seriously the limited list 
of barriers acknowledged by the Report to say noth- 
ing of the formidable difficulties which go unac- 
knowledged. Basically “men’s hearts must be 
changed.” Many of the Report’s recommendations 
require considerable heart changing, and few of them 
come to grips with a world of unchanged hearts. 
“Christians must pray more fervently for peace, 
repent more earnestly . . . and strive more urgent- 
ly to establish world contacts for reconciliation, fel- 
lowship and love.” We must work for “a common 
foundation of moral principles,’ and must “help 
remove ... the causes of war.” The churches 
should develop “an enlightened and effective public 
opinion on international affairs.” 


The Report says nothing about how changed 
hearts, fervent prayers or Christian opinions are 
brought to bear at the points where the decisions of 
war and peace are made. What can the Christian 
as a citizen do to influence the foreign policy deci- 
sions of his government? This crucial question goes 
unanswered. Instead the report bypasses the effec- 
tive unit of power and decision in international 
affairs, the nation state, and concentrates on inter- 
national covenants and agencies which are little 
more than reflections of the underlying struggle for 
power, security and peace among the nations. The 
drafters tend to place excessive hope in international 
law, covenants and agencies, overlooking their own 
mild warning that “international law is more often 
the fruit than the source of community.” 

The report’s overconfidence in international ma- 
chinery is best illustrated in its view of the United 
Nations. Recognizing that the UN necessarily re- 
flects the “divisions of the international community,” 
the report attributes the inability of the UN to deal 
with the bi-polar conflict in part to its “brief history” 
and to constitutional limitations. The UN must be 
strengthened and one way to strengthen it is Charter 
revision when the “moral” climate permits. The 
drafters seem to ignore the fact that the issues of 
peace and security are not determined by words in 
a charter or by imperfections in international ma- 
chinery, but by how nations use their power. Char- 
ters and international agencies may or may not 
affect the ends for which national power is used. 
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The UN “has made significant contributions to 
order and justice,’ says the report, but it is far 
more cautious about the political possibilities of the 
agency than many American zealots. Nevertheless, 
the Report tends to view the UN as an active 
agent with power in its own right, rather than as 
an arrangement with no effective restraint on the 
use of national power. The UN, like the League of 
Nations, is essentially a continuing conference of 
sovereign states. It has no political power, and 
indeed no existence apart from the existence of its 
members. The UN can solve no problems. Conflicts 
can be resolved only when the governments of the 
nations involved are willing to make the necessary 
concessions. The UN can make a contribution to the 
solution of problems by providing an atmosphere 
congenial to conciliation, but the effective decisions 
must be made by those who have the power to 
make them. Further, many scholars and statesmen 
have pointed out that public diplomacy, UN style, is 
often less effective than old-fashioned private diplo- 
macy. 
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The Oxford Conference in 1937 in its interna- 
tional affairs report issued a timely warning: “The 
tendency to endow the League [and the UN in 
1954] with qualities ... it does not or cannot 
possess, and therefore, indulging in excessive epec- 
tations has been responsible for much disillusion- 
ment and confusion.” 


The Evanston Report has special praise for the 
far-flung non-political work of UN agencies. Here 
it is on firm ground, as long as it does not assume 
that such social and humanitarian work necessarily 
contributes to world peace. There is little evidence 
that wars would cease if poverty, disease and illi- 
teracy were wiped from the face of the earth, Karl 
Marx notwithstanding. Wars and threats to the 
peace are caused by the existence of a nation power- 
ful enough to enforce its will on peoples outside 
its domain and with a ruling elite willing to attempt 
it. Making two blades of grass grow where one 
grew before has little effect on threats to the 
peace, but a regional defense alliance like NATO 
has a great effect. The marvelous humanitarian 
ministry of UN agencies and bilateral programs like 
Point IV are worthy in their own right even if they 
do not contribute to peace. 


In summary, it is the writer’s conviction that the 
report fails to come to grips adequately with the 
central fact of power and the struggle for power 
in world affairs. It fails to relate the goals of peace, 
justice and security to the decisions of nation states 
and to the decisions Christians as citizens must 
make. This failure to join faith and power seems 
to reflect an unjustifiable confidence in the ration- 
ality and goodness of man and in historic “progress,” 
as well as an inadequate understanding of world 
politics. The Report’s faulty theological assump- 
tions about the human situation, insofar as they 
are faulty, have led to peripheral, irrelevant and inef- 
fective recommendations for improving the world 
situation. To be morally responsible ecumenical 
conversations on international affairs must take into 
account the totality of God’s self-disclosure which 
includes the insights of historians, political scien- 
tists, statesmen, depth psychologists and even jour- 
nalists, as well as the Biblical revelation, for as 
Saint Augustine said, “Truth by whomever spoken 
is of God.” 
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